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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Some Aspects of the Labor Problem. — The labor question is one of ethical 
principles and ideals, as well as of economic facts. It must be considered in its 
relation to the organization, tendencies, and ideals of human society as a whole, (i) 
" The laissez-faire spirit, which during a considerable part of this century has pre- 
vailed in economic discussion, and which has so strong an affinity for an essentially 
materialistic philosophy, is selfish and heartless." (2) " The indolent, optimistic spirit 
is as foolish as the laissez-faire spirit is heartless." The evolution of society is a 
process wrought out through the intelligent endeavors of men. Along with the 
present process of industrial organization, two ideas are becoming fixed convictions 
in the popular mind. ' " One is the right of wage-earners to organize for the protection 
and advancement of their interests ; the other is the necessity that wage-earners shall 
organize for their own protection as long as competition between capital and labor 
remains the controlling principle in economic life." The labor question is not (1) a 
question merely of more or less wages. (2) It is not a question merely of the more 
equal division of wealth. (3) It is not merely a question of the control of industry by 
the workingmen. (1) "There is a very deep feeling, which many employers share, 
that the relation between employer and employe 1 ought not to be a mere cash relation." 
The workman's labor is not merely a commodity, it is at once his capital and his 
life. (2) "There is also among laboring men a feeling that labor is inequitably 
divided." " A more equitable division of labor in producing material values would 
leave breathing space and leisure for the increased production of other and higher 
values." (3) "There is a conviction also, which grows deeper and more widely 
extended every day, that a vast amount of unpaid labor is exacted from the working 
class." This evil is traceable partly to the present economic organization in con- 
nection with the instinct of human selfishness. " The labor question is thus a question 
of a great social and industrial readjustment. Its solution is looked for in a social 
order that shall modify, by political as well as moral forces, the pitiless operation of 
so-called ' natural laws ' of trade ; that shall reduce selfish competition to the minimum ; 
that shall allow no man, or group of men, artificial and exceptional advantages in the 
race of life ; that shall compel idlers to become beneficent producers of values, or lose 
means of wasteful and debauching self-indulgence ; that shall make it possible for 
every man who will work, not only to work, but also to receive his full share of the 
product of his labor by a more equitable division both of labor itself and of the fruits 
of labor ; and that shall make life richer and sweeter for all the people, so that the 
privileges of intelligence and culture shall not depend solely or chiefly on the 
individual possession of wealth." — Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Publications of the Christian 
Social Union, No. 47. 

Consumers' Leagues. —While direct employers are often helpless, consumers 
have the power to secure just and humane conditions of labor, if they would only use 
it. The great difficulty for conscientious purchasers is that of learning what fair 
conditions are, and where they do and do not exist. To meet this difficulty consumers' 
leagues have been established, first in England in 1890, in New York in 1891. 
" Recognizing the fact that the majority of employers are virtually helpless to improve 
conditions as to hours and wages, unless sustained by public opinion, by law, and by 
the action of consumers, the Consumers' League declares its object to be to ameli- 
orate the condition of the women and children employed in the retail mercantile 
houses of New York city, by patronizing, so far as practicable, only such houses as 
approach in their conditions to the ' standard of a fair house,' as adopted by the 
league, and by other methods." The advisory board is required to prepare and 
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publish a " white list " of retail mercantile houses which should be patronized by mem- 
bers. The league has a definite standard of wages, hours, and conditions of a " fair 
house." This standard has not been altered, but the number of names on the list 
has increased from eight in 1891 to forty in 1898. The work has been taken up by 
many other cities in New York. In 1897 consumers' leagues began work in Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, and Chicago, and in January, 1898, the Massachusetts League was 
established. Although consumers' leagues are necessary, yet improvements in the 
conditions of wage-earners should, where possible, be secured by their own associated 
action, " because such action develops the moral and intellectual nature of those who 
take part in it, and because advantages gained by self-effort are better appreciated 
and more lasting than those conferred in consequence of the exertions of others." 
The Retail Clerks' Protective Association attempts this, and should therefore be 
encouraged. — Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, Publications of the Christian Social 
Union, No. 46. 

The Real Causes of the Industrial and Colonial Development of Eng- 
land. — At the beginning of the last century Latin peoples exhibited more enterprise 
than the Anglo-Saxon. The supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon today is not to be 
exclusively explained by the constitution of society, particularly that of the family. 
The beginnings of England's greatness are to be traced in the rapid series of mechan- 
ical inventions of the last century in textile and iron industries. England's geo- 
graphical position, moreover, protected her from continental troubles ; her coal mines 
furnished magnificent forces to work the steam engine, newly invented, and her situa- 
tion forced her attention upon ocean commerce. Most of all, the principle of private 
initiative, " self-help," has made England great. The meddling of government and 
over-centralization, the refusal of proper authority to local colonial representatives, have 
ruined France's imperial ambitions. She must follow the principles that have made 
England great, including the right of free testamentary bequest. — Urbain Guerin, 
'" Des causes replies du ddveloppement industriel," La Riforme sociale, May 28, 1898. 

Anglo-Saxon Methods a propos of the Spanish- American War.— It is too 
often assumed that the Anglo-Saxons are a superior race. Latin peoples, however, 
discovered, or first explored, America, India, Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Anglo-Saxons have won their way by a continuous course of perfidy, greed, and 
rapine ; violating treaties, and imposing upon weaker nations. America has done the 
same in her actions toward the Indians and Mexico, and now toward Spain. The 
Latin peoples are a brave and energetic people ; but there is an element of nobility and 
generosity in their natures that prevents the highest success. We must acknowledge 
the energy, perseverance, and practical sense of the Anglo-Saxons. We admire their 
spirit of self-reliance and the greatness of their success ; but we must not forget that, 
in spite of the grandeur of the spectacle, their successes have been obtained by means 
which a just and Christian people cannot approve, far less follow as an example. — 
Hubert- Valleroux, " Proce'de's anglo-saxons a propos de la guerre hispano-ame'ri- 
caine." 

Oversaving and the Unemployed. — Underconsumption is not the only cause 
of unemployment. Sometimes it is the absence of one requisite of production, as b 
result of war or drought, for example, which causes a cessation of industry. More- 
over, any catastrophe which affects the prosperity and the purchasing power of a 
foreign country may render useless some part of the producing power. " No doubt 
the evil effects of unemployment may be intensified by bad social arrangements, but 
unemployment is not necessarily a mark of disease in a community. And, on the 
other hand, though full employment may be an index of full consumption, that con- 
sumption may be badly distributed." A community in which one class were slaves, 
or had only their labor, " might be in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition, and yet 
there might be in it full employment, and full, though badly distributed, consumption." 
Though inequalities of wealth are not necessarily a direct cause of under-consumption, 
they are likely to bring about unemployment indirectly by facilitating saving. If the 
requirements of consumption are satisfied and consumption stands still, it is useless to 
save in order to increase production. Moreover, the attempt to make useless savings 
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is not only futile, but positively injurious in causing congestion in the market for the 
saved goods and consequent unemployment, except in the case of the saved goods 
being wholly useless, in which case they are practically only a mode of consumption. 
" If, then, the amount of useful employment depends upon and is limited by the require- 
ments of the community for consumption, for the community permanently to reduce its 
consumption in order to permanently increase its power of production is a process of 
self-stultification certainly useless and probably harmful. The use of saving is to 
increase production ; the object of increasing production is to supply an increased 
consumption." In a country where production tends to outstrip consumption, and 
where there is a danger that oversaving may cause unemployment, the wasteful con- 
sumption of the rich may really benefit the poor — not because it is wasteful, but 
because it is consumption. Wasteful consumption is, however, not the rich man's only 
alternative to useless saving. Surplus wealth could be largely drawn upon for public 
purposes without much danger of checking production by trenching on the capital 
needed for the assistance of labor, by expenditure in improving the dwellings of the 
poor, in the provision of public baths and libraries, in the maintenance of an efficient 
system of public education, and in the erection of public buildings. — F. C. Channing, 
Economic Review, April, 1898. 

A Summary of the Treaties, Laws, and Ordinances of the Year 1897. — A 

few of the acts cited are as follows : Of treaties by Germany with other nations : A 
treaty with Italy for the establishment of accredited bills of exchange in their mutual 
commerce. With Russia, freeing the citizens of each nation from the obligation of 
paying taxes or serving in the national defense in the land of the other nation. 
With France, recognizing French authority in Tunis, and receiving the same com- 
mercial and other rights in Tunis as at present in France proper under existing treaties. 
With Holland, an extradition treaty concerning offenders of the respective nations, in 
the country and colonies of the other. With Japan, a commercial and juridical treaty, 
giving each in the matter of tariffs the "right of the most favored nation." Citizens of 
each nation have full right to travel and settle in any part of the territory of the other, 
with full protection of life and property assured. In Japan, however, foreigners must 
obtain consular passes good for a year, in order to travel or reside outside of incorporated 
municipalities. The extra-territorial jurisdiction of consuls over citizens of their 
nationality in Japan is abolished. Foreigners are now under the jurisdiction of the 
local Japanese courts. 

Between Prussia arid Hesse an agreement was reached uniting the state railroads 
of Prussia and Hesse in operation and finances.- — "Uebersicht tiber die Vertrage, Gesetze 
u. Verordnungen des Jahres 1897," Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. 

Conclusions from a Study of Profit-Sharing. — (1) The name must be 
reserved for those contracts by which the workman receives, above his salary, a share 
in the profits of the enterprise. This definition excludes mere gratuities, also agree- 
ments by which the workman receives a supplement to his salary other than a share 
of the profits, such as a premium for sales, assiduity, long service, etc. It excludes 
cases in which this share is not an addition to the salary, but is the sole pay, as in 
farming on shares. (2) Profit-sharing is an agreement. Without this agreement the 
workman has no right, no claim to such a share of the profits. He has no right, 
because by his salary he has had in advance his share. If he has preferred security 
of the present to uncertainty of the future, how can he claim a share in profits ? He 
has had his share, a share fixed in advance and often consumed before the profits 
exist. Besides, in most cases, it is not the workmen who make the profits, any more 
than it is an editor's cook who makes his articles. They merely contribute to bring 
them about. (3) Profit-sharing is really a favor granted by the employer, and not 
always advisable. For instance, to use extraordinary profits to secure wholesome 
dwellings and permanent institutions for the workingman's benefit is often wiser and 
kinder. Profit-sharing can give good results only when the profits to be distributed 
are considerable, and when the workmen are intelligent enough to comprehend it. (4) 
It can thrive only in an atmosphere of liberty. If a workman prefers a salary pure 
and simple, the state has no right to impose on him a different form of pay. Besides, 
if imposed on employers, unless the laws at the same time fix an obligatory tariff of 
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wages, the unwilling employer would recoup himself by lowering wages. Profit- 
sharing, made compulsory, would lose its supplementary character and become an 
integral part of the principal remuneration. As the congress of 1889 recognized, 
" profit-sharing cannot be imposed by the state, it must result solely, according to 
circumstances, from the initiative of the employer or from the request of workmen, 
agreed to by him, like any other agreement relative to the remuneration of labor." — 
Maurice Vanlaer, "Les conclusions d'une Etude sur la participation aux benefices," 
La Riforme sociale, April 1, 1898. 

Definition and Classification of Sociology and the Social Sciences. — 

Socia sciences refer not only to man, but to other beings. When two beings join each 
other and create voluntary or necessary relationships between them, there exists a 
society. The study of such a society constitutes a social science, which takes different 
names according to the facts examined. It is called sociology when it studies society 
as a whole and seeks general laws. Perhaps the relationships between inanimate 
things, between planets and even molecules, constitute a sociology in the widest sense 
of the word. Concrete sciences do not all fall into a linear order, but rather into a 
group of superimposed planes, thus : Concrete sciences : (1) study of real beings con- 
sidered in their parts and in the functions of their parts — biology, geology, botany, 
mineralogy, geology, astronomy; (2) study of the unity of an individual being — 
psychology and psychological sciences ; (3) study of the union of several individ- 
uals — sociology and social sciences; (4) study of the union of all societies — cos- 
mology, theodicy, and cosmological sciences. Social sciences, like others, are pure or 
applied. The first establish facts, compare them, and seek their causality. Social 
sciences and sociology then form a whole of graded sections, thus : Social sciences : 

( 1 ) establishment of facts — sciences of religion, history, geography, law, economy, 
philology, ethnology, etc.; (2) comparison, and study of succession in time, place, and 
cause — comparative religion, comparative history, etc. Sociology: (3) investigation 
of special laws — sociology of religions, of history, etc. ; (4) general laws — general 
sociology. Sociology may then be defined as the philosophy of the social sciences. 
Applied science has two peculiarities — it looks at the present and the future, and it 
bears the personal active stamp of man, whose office in pure science is passive. Thus 
special sociology is : ( I ) pure — religion, history, geography, law, economy, linguistics ; 

(2) applied — special laws of religion, history, etc., directed toward future improve- 
ment; (3) contingent — religion, etc., applied according to circumstances to obtain 
improvement. General sociology is, in a similar way, pure, applied, and contingent. 
From this scheme results the complete definition of sociology as " the science of the 
laws of society (pure sociology), of the application of these laws (applied sociology), 
and of the contingent application of the absolute application (contingent sociology)." 
The social sciences may be distinguished as: (1) qualitative — history, economics, 
law, etc. ; (2) quantitative — historical statistics, economic statistics, etc. Sociology 
itself is neither qualitative nor quantitative, but looks now from one point of view, 
now from the other, now from both. — Raoul de la Grasserie, " Definizione e 
classificazione della sociologia e delle scienze sociali," Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, 
March, 1898. 

Man's Dependence on the Earth. — The different regions of the earth are of 
two classes — those which repel and those which attract man. The reason for the con- 
trast is to be found in the complex relation between the land and man. This relation 
is constantly varying, and man changes his place according as he finds a fuller 
satisfaction of his desires and wants. " The study of the relations between man and 
the earth comprehends three parts : the determination of the factors on which the 
value of the relation depends ; the variations of the relation, and the inquiry whether 
it tends toward a limit, and, if sp, toward what limit." Three series of conditions 
determine the existence and development of man in general, " for living, the realiza- 
tion of a certain minimum of indispensable natural requisites ; for the creation of a 
particular civilization, a certain material abundance, which can be obtained only by 
utilizing the resources of the planet ; and for the transformation of this local civilization 
into a general civilization, facilities for outside contact and mutual exchange." While 
the laws of human development remain the same everywhere, necessarily very 
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unequal values attach to different regions in their relations to man. Four factors — 
relief, climate, geological structure, and situation — and their infinite combinations, 
furnish the reasons for the contrasts in the various regions of the earth and the human 
communities developed in them. Both earth and man are constantly undergoing 
changes, but there is no correspondence either in the rate or the nature of the changes. 
" The rational study of the soil as related to the successive scientific, historical, and 
social conditions of man gives the key to the local shiftings of civilization through the 
ages." Evolution of the earth is going on slowly, and it has its limitations. The 
earth will reach a condition in which it will not furnish even the minimum necessary 
to existence. Exploitation of the earth's resources is pursued too recklessly. The 
remedy is to be found in applying rational and scientific methods of exploitation. — 
M. L. Galloukdec, Appleton's Popular Science Monthly, May, 1898. 

The International Cooperative Congress at Delft. — From the papers pre- 
sented and the reports given, it would seem that in Russia, Roumania, Switzerland, 
Italy, Servia, the Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, and Great Britain cooperation 
everywhere seems spreading and progressing. From the United States alone coopera- 
tion is reported as not progressing — perhaps due to general trade depression. There 
were no reports from France, Denmark, or Austria. In Russia cooperation has 
been much hindered by government protection and interference. In Roumania 
cooperation is propagated largely by national exhibitions. Servia is multiplying its 
banks. In Switzerland there are said to be 2,223 cooperative concerns registered, of 
which 1,191 are dairies and cheeseries. There are also in addition 491 more or less 
cooperative societies. Cooperation in Italy is represented chiefly by banks. The 
pope's encyclical approved village banks — Roman Catholic, of course. 

The papers and discussions at the congress were not of very high value and were 
not well managed, but the alliance undoubtedly exhibits an increasing strength with 
each passing year. — Henry W. Wolff, Economic Review, January, 1898. 

An Italian Sociologist in Northern Countries : A Review of Ferrero's 
"L'Europa Giovani : Studi e viaggi vei poesi del Nord."— The foreigner 
who possesses a scientific interest is especially qualified in many ways for the study 
of a given people on account of his personal indifference. 

In Germany today, according to Ferrero, two great political forces confront 
each other, militarism, or Bismarckism, and socialism. Both are alien to the German 
character, which tends to a peaceful, constructive life. Militarism is due to one man, 
Bismarck, whose power is to be explained by the " law of singularity," that by which 
a leader exercises sway by means of qualities alien to his people ; instance Napoleon, 
Cavour, Parnell. The results of the supremacy of these alien political principles are 
disastrous. Widespread discontent exists. Socialism, the foe of militarism, is 
making wonderful progress. Its party organization is so finely administered that the 
Italian government might be happy to possess an equal one. But neither of these 
forces are final; Csesarism and socialism will die together. 

English socialism is not like German socialism, a creed, an ideal, an end in 
itself, but rather a political engine for securing certain practical advantages, as shorter 
hours, higher wages, or increasing political power. 

Russia is a land of religious quiet compared with German discontent and London 
noise. Moscow is the one holy city left in Europe. The Slav characteristics of 
resignation and patience, contempt of pain and death, find themselves expressed in 
social conditions. In the factory, whose workers lead the shut-off life of a monastery, 
every detail of life, working, eating, sleeping, is regulated by the employer. The 
voluntary " Avtel," or club, plays a great part in all industries, but especially in agri- 
culture. It contracts with the employer, and the members live together during the 
completion of the work, obviating the necessity of an entrepreneur. It will scarcely 
suffice in the more complicated system which will come with greater capitalism and 
machinery. 

Ferrero says that the prevailing motive of the Latin race is passion, of the 
Germanic "the sentiment of duty and chastity ;" therefore the former is a decaying 
race compared with the latter. — Bernhard W. Henderson, Economic Review, 
January, 1898. 



